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ON THE NATURE OF OBJECTIVE REFERENCE! 


HE purpose of this paper is to describe the nature of our con- 
sciousness of whatever lies beyond immediate experience (the 
duration block). What lies beyond is taken to include both existence 
and non-existence. The paper is a study in the theory of knowledge. 
It describes the mental state which refers beyond, the general nature 
of the object, existing or non-existing, which is referred to, and the 
connection between the former and the latter. 

In extenso the objects of reference include (1) my past; (2) my 
future; (3) other minds; (4) the external world (if any); (5) the 
unseen world (if any) ; and (6) non-existence, including false prop- 
ositions believed, questions which would be truly answered in the 
negative, false alternatives in doubt, commands never executed, 
wishes not fulfilled and downright fictitious things. 

The problem is fascinating, introduced to philosophy in the 
classical treatment and failure of the Theetetus and presented anew 
in the masterly discussion of Royce in the Religious Aspect of Ph- 
losophy. It is the problem of the mystery of how a state in experi- 
ence can report what lies beyond experience. Take a bit of expe- 
rience, the odor of a violet, for example. It is what it is. I attend 
to it and find what it is, the odor. And so of any other piece of the 
stuff of experience. Each thing is itself and not another. How can 
anything be the thought of something else? How can a mental 
state report not what it is, but what it is not? 

The problem is obviously important. Plato, the scholastics, and 
the early modern philosophy failed to solve it. The same failure 
led to Locke’s absurd definition of truth, Berkeley’s surreptitious 
introduction of the ‘‘notion,’? Hume’s innocence of the objective 
reference, and Kant’s obscure connection of it with the synthesis of 
the categories. And recently pragmatists and realists, naive and 
Tepresentative, have become involved in it. The symposium of 
Philosophers in Mind, the psychological treatment of Hollingworth, 
and the views on symbolism of Ogden and Richards attest its present 
urgency. 

This problem and the problem of the nature of awareness are, 
Perhaps, the two most fundamental questions of epistemology. Un- 

1 Read in part before the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association at Providence, December, 1923. 
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til it is solved, we can have no satisfactory account of subsistence, 
no successful theory of truth, and no tenable view of the nature of 
the external world. 

The discussion falls into two parts: first, critical, and second, con- 
structive. 


Part I. Criticau 


There are four classes of hypotheses; perhaps there can be only 
four significant classes to be considered. Each class has at least 
two sub-classes. The classes are: 


A. Acquaintance hypotheses. 

B. Mystery hypotheses. 

C. Denial hypotheses, and 

D. Constructive hypotheses, the latter all of the relation-variable 
type. 

In the first type of hypothesis it is maintained that we apprehend 
that which is absent in much the same way that we apprehend the 
psychological present, namely, by direct awareness or acquaintance. 
Whether the view is naive or ‘‘new,’’ the problem as yet can scarcely 
be said to exist. In the three other types of hypotheses, the dis- 
tinction between acquaintance and reference is clearly recognized. 
In the second type reference is affirmed, but remains a mystery. In 
the third type it is denied. In the fourth view alone is the refer- 
ence accepted and also to some extent explained. On account of the 
limited time, the discussion of the unsuccessful hypotheses must be 
of the greatest brevity. 

A. Acquaintance Hypotheses.—According to this view, we are 
directly aware of objects beyond the duration block. There are two 
main sub-types. 

I. These objects are existences (the Sankya philosophy and 
Bergson’s account of memory). The objections to this are: 

1. The hypothesis furnishes no adequate explanation of such 
mysterious mental power. 

2. There is an obvious difference between acquaintance with 
what is present and the thought of what is absent. 

3. We think of objects which do not exist, particularly in case 
of error. 

II. These objects are subsistences.2 The objections to this are: 

1. There is no explanation offered of such marvellous power. 

2. The hypothesis presupposes the eternal reality of all mean- 
ings apart from their being meant. 

If we attempt to combine I and II, and maintain that true propo 


2 If one wishes to give such a name to alleged realities which do not exist. 
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sitions are existences and that false propositions are subsistences,® 
we have the view of Holt and various extreme realists. The ob- 
jections to this hypothesis are numerous: 

1. There is, again, no explanation offered of the mind’s gigantic 
power. 

2. The hypothesis presupposes the eternal reality of all meanings 
apart from their being meant. 

3. There is an obvious difference not accounted for by this hy- 
pothesis between acquaintance with what is present and the thought 
of absent existence. 

4. There is no such apparent difference as is presupposed by 
this hypothesis between the thought of true and the thought of false 
propositions. We pass now to 

B. Mystery Hypotheses——According to these, there is another 
way of apprehending objects besides acquaintance, but its nature is 
a mystery. There are two sub-types. 

III. There is a wholly unexplained transcendence (the inten- 
tionalism of the scholastics, the view of Brentano, the reference to 
Reality of Bradley and Bosanquet, the otherwise elaborate analyses 
of meaning of Meinong and Husserl). The objection to this is that 
it is no explanation. 

IV. The to us mysterious reference is an acquaintance on the 
part of the Absolute. It is one part of the Absolute referring to 
another part (Royce in the Religious Aspect). This reference, fol- 
lowing Peirce, Royce called an index. The objections to this are: 

1. The reference is a mystery to us. The index remains un 
analyzed. 

2. It is self-refuting. The Absolute knows there is nothing be- 
yond Him, since Royce knows this and he is a part of the Absolute. 
Hence the Absolute thinks of a possible region beyond Him in order 
to deny it, and this is obviously not one part of the Absolute refer- 
ring to another part. 

3. And, in general, we think of things which never exist either 
in the Absolute or elsewhere. We come now to 

C. Denial Hypotheses.—Again there are two sub-classes. 

V. We have simple denial. (This view was developed with 
great subtlety by Dickinson Miller in 1893, and it is held by a host 
of psychologists with their psychological contexts or attitudes within 
the mind.) As Miller pointed out, this is not scepticism, since the 
sceptic maintains that he thinks of a region beyond experience which 
he can not know. Here nothing beyond is even thought of. It is 
an ultra-scepticism. The objections to this extreme view besides the 
fact that it lacks proof are: 


8 See note 2. 
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1. We evidently do refer to what is absent, and 

2. It is self-refuting, since the denial that we refer beyond ex. 
perience is significant only if the meaning of a possible region 
beyond is understood. This was established by Royce in 1885. 

VI. There is no real reference beyond, but only a functional 
leading (the so-called James-Miller theory). This is also self-refut- 
ing, since, if it were true, it would never be thought of. However, 
it is probably a partially true statement of symbolic thinking. 

D. Constructive Hypotheses—In these the reference is always 
to a variable at the end of a relation. Once more we have two sub- 
types. 

VII. The relation is specific. The all important hypothesis is 
James’ feeling of tendency, accepted by Stout, and, with a conational 
variant, by Dewey, by Strong, and by Royce in the World and the 
Individual (although I can never be quite sure whether Strong’s 
view should be classified here or as a form of the mystery hypothesis 
above). Here we have a true specific instance of an objective refer- 
ence found by the marvellous introspection of James. So far as 
the writer knows this is the first constructive hypothesis as to the 
nature of the objective reference ever advanced. Since the thesis 
of the present paper is based upon it, a somewhat detailed examina- 
tion is necessary. 

James set forth his theory in a series of writings, notably, the 
paper ‘‘On the Function of Cognition,’’ in Mind, 1885; the chapters 
on ‘‘The Stream of Thought,’’ and ‘‘Conception”’ in the Principles 
of Psychology, 1890; the paper ‘‘The Knowing of Things Together,” 
in the Psychological Review, 1895; and the paper ‘‘A World of 
Pure Experience’’ in this JourNaL, 1904. The principal thesis, 
apparently, is that meaning is functional. In ‘‘The Knowing of 
Things Together’’ he said, ‘‘To know an object is here to lead to it 
through a context which the world supplies.’’ And in ‘‘A World 
of Pure Experience’’ he wrote: ‘‘Whenever certain intermediaries 
are given, such that, as they develop towards their terminus, there 
is experience from point to point of one direction followed, and 
finally of one process fulfilled, the result is that their starting point 
thereby becomes a knower amd their terminus an object meant of 
known. . . . Whenever such is the sequence of our experience wé 
may freely say that we had the terminal object ‘in mind’ from the 
outset, even although at the outset nothing was there in us but 4 
flat piece of substantive experience like any other, with no self- 
transcendency about it, and no mystery. .. . That is what we mean 
here by the object’s being ‘in mind.’ Of any deeper more real way 
of its being in mind we have no positive conception, and we have 
no right to discredit our actual experience by talking of such a Way 
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at all.”’ This is similar to the thesis of Dickinson Miller, and James 
afterwards referred to it as the James-Miller theory. So far the 
thesis is that thought is purely functional, the self-refuting hypothe- 
sis VI discussed before. 

But along with this there is another view which runs as an ob- 
bligato through his entire account, a view which is inconsistent with 
some of the extreme statements quoted above. This other and more 
profound view is that as we proceed along the conjunctive experience 
from the knowing starting point to the known terminus we have 
a consciousness of a ‘‘more to come,”’’ a ‘‘plus ultra,’’ ‘‘an experience 
which reaches beyond itself.’’ This is a real objective reference 
and it is upon this that James and Dewey built their pragmatism. 


I quote the passages at length. In 1885, writing of symbolic think- 
ing, James said: 


I am sure that my own current thinking has words for its almost exclusive 
subjective material, words which are made intelligible by being referred to 
some reality that lies beyond the horizon of direct consciousness, and of which 
I am only aware as of a terminal more existing in a certain direction, to which 
the words might lead but do not lead yet. The subject, or topic, of the words 
is usually something towards which I mentally seem to pitch them in a backward 
way, almost as I might jerk my thumb over my shoulder to point at something, 
without looking around, if I were only entirely sure that it was there. The 
upshot, or conclusion, of the words is something toward which I seem to incline 
my head forwards, as if giving assent to its existence, though all my mind’s 
eye catches sight of may be some tatter of an image connected with it, which 
tatter, however, if only endowed with the feeling of familiarity and reality, 


makes me feel that the whole to which it belongs is rational and real, and fit 
to let pass. 


Again, terminate means to ‘‘consciously look in the direction thereof, 
and ultimately be capable of leading thereto.’’ 


(The words ‘‘consciously look in the direction thereof’’ were with- 


drawn in the republication of the paper in ‘‘The Meaning of Truth”’ 
in 1909.) 


In the chapter on the ‘‘Stream of Thought”’ in the Psychology 
there are a number of important statements, although no compre- 
hensive treatment of the entire subject. The topic is Feelings of 
Tendency. I will quote the more significant passages. 

‘Leaving out the different bodily attitudes, and leaving out the 
reverberating images of the three words [‘Wait! Hark! Look!’). 
+. probably no one will deny the existence of a residual conscious 
affection, a sense of the direction from which an impression is about 
to come, although no positive impression is yet there.’’ (Italics 
ours.) Again, ‘‘There is a gap therein; [a forgotten name] but no 
mere gap. It is a gap that is intensely active. A sort of wraith of 
the name is in it . . . the gap of one word does not feel like the 
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gap of another . . . the feeling of an absence is toto coelo other than 
the absence of a feeling. (Italics ours.) 

‘The truth is that large tracts of human speech are nothing but 
signs of direction in thought, of which direction we nevertheless 
have an acutely discriminative sense, though no definite sensorial 
image plays any part in it whatsoever.’’ 

‘** «Tendencies’ are not only descriptions from without, but .. . 
feelings of tendency.’’ Later he writes of ‘‘the vague sense of a4 
plus ultra.’’ 

In the chapter on ‘‘Conception’’ James says: ‘‘An idea neither 
is what it knows, nor knows what it is.’’ And in a description of 
general ideas he says: ‘‘The generic character of either sharp image 
or blurred image depends upon its being felt with its representa. 
tive function. This function is the mysterious plus, the under. 
stood meaning. ... It is just that staining, fringe, or halo of 
obscurely felt relation to masses of other imagery about to come,” 
and again we read, ‘‘fringes and halos, inarticulate perceptions, 
whereof the objects are yet unnamed, mere nascencies of cognition, 
premonitions, awarenesses of direction, are thoughts sui generis. . . .” 

In ‘‘The Knowing of Things Together’’ in 1895, we find the 
doctrine which James applied to symbolic thinking ten years before 
now reaffirmed and extended to meanings in general. ‘‘ We realize 
this life as . . . something that shoots out of a darkness through 
a dawn into a brightness that we know to be the dawn fulfilled.” 
... ‘Yes, we say at the moment of full brightness, this is what I 
meant. No, we feel at the moment of the dawning, this is not yet 
the meaning, there is more to come.’’ We get this ‘‘in every cres 
cendo of sensation, in every effort to recall,’’ in every progress, or 
hindrance of desire, and in the movement of thoughts. 

Finally in ‘‘A World of Pure Experience’’ in 1904, we read: 
‘“Whoever feels his experience as something substitutional even while 
he has it, may be said to have an experience that reaches beyond 
itself. From inside its own entity it postulates reality existing 
elsewhere.’? When James republished a part of this article in his 
book, The Meaning of Truth, in 1909, he added the words ‘‘says 
‘more’ and,’’ so that the last sentence reads: ‘‘From inside its own 
entity it says ‘more’ and postulates reality existing elsewhere.” 
This, then, may be taken as his final, definitive opinion. A little 
further on I make two more excerpts and we are done with the busi- 
ness of extensive quotations. 

‘‘Our sense of a determinate direction in falling forward is all 
we cover of the future of our path. . . . Our experience, inter alia, 
is of variations of rate and of direction, and lives in these transitions 
more than in the journey’s end.”’ 
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“Both [our fields of experience and of vision] are fringed for- 
ever by a more that continuously develops. . . . The relations, gen- 
erally speaking, are as real as the terms are.’’ 

All this represents a doctrine fairly consistent from 1885 to 1909. 
Let me recapitulate the most significant expressions. In 1885: 
“T am aware... of a terminal more existing in a certain direc- 
tion.’’? In 1890: ‘‘the existence of a residual conscious affection, 
a sense of the direction from which an impression is about to come, 
although no positive impression is yet there,’’ and ‘‘the sense of a 
plus ultra.’’ In 1895: ‘We feel at the moment of the dawning . . . 
there is more to come.’’ In 1904: [our fields of experience] ‘‘are 
fringed forever by a more.’’ And in 1909: ‘‘From inside its own 
entity, it says, ‘more.’’’ First, a direction; second, forward in 
time; third, toward a terminal ‘‘more’’; a relation of tendency 
toward a ‘‘more.’’ 

There are two ambiguities in James’ account that need to be 
clarified. First, he sometimes speaks of these fringes as vague, and 
following this cue many psychologists, including recently Mac- 
Dougall, have regarded the fringe as marginal. But in other places 
we have an ‘‘acutely discriminative sense’’ and in general, even in 
his Psychology, transitive states and fringes may be focal. In the 
special papers devoted to the knowing process there is no suggestion 
that the relations of tendency are in the margin. Secondly, some- 
times, in the Psychology, there seem to be at the further end of the 
relation positive conscious states. Thus, in dealing with forgotten 
names, James says, ‘‘It is a gap that is intensely active. <A sort of 
wraith of the name is in it.’’. . . ‘‘The gap of one word does not 
feel like the gap of another.’’ And in Stout’s version of objective 
reference there is an imageless apprehension which is due to traces 
of previous sense experience. Concerning which we may say: the 
‘‘wraith’’ is probably vague imagery, and imageless apprehension 
is a more than doubtful entity; but secondly, if such a conscious 
state exists, it is plainly substantive and in no wise a reference 
to anything beyond. (Even in the mystery hypotheses the reference 
is always a reference, that is, some sort of a relation.) In Stout 
this is clearly acknowledged. For we have (1) imageless apprehen- 
sion, (2) the feeling of tendency of this apprehension to pass to 
(3) the somewhat beyond. The first is questionable and does not 
further the solution. The second is the real fringe, and the third 
is beyond the fringe. As a corollary of these two clarifications the 
object of reference is ultra-marginal. It is not a specific content 
dimly apprehended in the margin. As James says in one place, 
“no positive impression is yet there.’? The importance of James’ 
acount is this: that he has put his finger upon a specific instance of 
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an objective reference. But in his version there are manifest limi- 
tations. 

1. It is still a mystery how the feeling of tendency refers beyond, 

2. The ‘‘more’’ must be combined with a definite content to 
make a reference to a definite object. 

3. Error is functional only, since it consists in saying at the end 
of the whole process, when the ‘‘more’’ has materialized, ‘‘This is 
not what I meant.”’ 

4. The reference is to ‘‘my immediate future.’’ There is no 
reference to 


(1) My past. 

(2) Other streams of experience or an external world. 

(3) My remote future. 

(4) Entirely general meanings. 

(5) Non-existences ; in falsities, doubts,’ questions, commands, wishes 
and downright fictions. 


5. The backward reference is 2specially necessary since it is 
demanded by James’ own hypothesis. According to James we say 
at the end of the process, ‘‘This is what I meant.’’ This backward 
reference was accepted by Stout and has been insisted upon by Wood- 
bridge, Montague, and, recently, by Lovejoy. 

A successful theory must remove these limitations. 

VIII. The General Relational theory will be dealt with in the 
next part. 


Part II. Constructive 


Our first task is to replace the specifie relation of tendency by 
any relation. : 

I. Consider the nature of any specific relation. For the sake 
of simplicity, let the relation have two and only two terms. The 
relation is a connection. As Bradley once said, it connects things 
apart. It runs from one specific term to another specific term. 
Suppose the relation is the relation ‘‘on.’’ Here are instances: The 
book is on the table ; the parrot is on the perch; this hat is on Smith’s 
head. Now consider the universal of this relation. It is abstracted 
from its terms. In the illustration it is the universal ‘‘on.’’ Rus- 
sell, in the Principles, called this a non-relating relation. It runs 
from nothing to nothing. It is plain, bare ‘‘on.’’ But a non-relat- 
ing relation is a relation which does not relate, a relation which is 
not a relation. And that is a contradiction. Some of the psycholo- 
gists have regarded it as kinesthetic sensation, but it might just as 
well be an odor of chartreuse; it is certainly not a relation. “On,” 
divested of = terms, no longer connects terms, no longer relates, 18 
no longer ‘‘on.’’ Nevertheless it is clear to any one who is not @ 
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nominalist that we do understand the universal, that we do abstract 
from the specific terms. The only possible solution of the puzzle is 
that we think of the relation as a connection between some term and 
some other term, something on something. The specific content has 
been abstracted from. What remains is a reference to ‘‘some’’ 
content, and ‘‘some’’ content is a variable. 

The foregoing account applies to all relations and is not re- 
stricted to temporal sequences or relations of tendency. The il- 
lustrative relation ‘‘on’’ is spacial, and not temporal. There may 
be, however, some modicum of truth in James’ account. Dyadic 
relations, at any rate, have sense. They run from one term to 
another. To use Russell’s terminology, they run from referent to 
relatum. Now, very likely, to realize this psychologically takes time. 
Possibly, psychologically considered, all relations are tendencies. 
But in non-temporal relations this is not a part of the content. We 
abstract from everything in the process except the content in ques- 
tion. Consequently we have very definitely generalized James’ 
thesis. “ 

Perhaps the objection which would most commonly be made to 
the account already given is that what remains in the terms is a 
content, namely, pure being. But this is obviously false. If the 
relation is ‘‘on,’’ it is absurd to say that pure being is on pure 
being. Pure being is identical with pure being and is not on pure 
being. (Identity, we should see, if we had the time to analyse it, 
is the absense of all relations and nothing positive, nothing in itself.) 
It is some determinate being which is on some other determinate 
being. Not sein, but dasein.» 

Another objection which might be offered is that the content 
from which we abstract is still dimly cognized in the margin of 
consciousness. It is not our task here to attempt to elucidate the 
nature of the margin. But this may be said. Even when we at- 
tend to a complex content, it is the whole that is clear, and the 
elements are not attended to as such. We may focus a triangle 
without narrowing the attention to the separate sides and angles. 
I have coined the phrase ‘‘inner margin’’ to express the situation 
of these parts or aspects. Still less are the various constituents 
in the margin proper cognized. Rather are we dimly aware of them 
all together and not of any one by itself. And we should have no 
real universal of a relation if the specific terms were not seein 
abstracted from. 

We may now give a formal proof of the thesis that the universal 
of a relation is an objective reference. 


First premise: There are relations. This we know by acquaint- 
ance. 
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Second premise: There are universals, and universals of rela- 
tions. This also we know by acquaintance, and we can explain our 
acquaintance by means of the abstracting focus of attention. Nov, 
disregarding the intermediate forms shown in diagrams 4 and 5, 
there are only three known possibilities, namely those of diagrams 
1, 2 and 3. In 1 the relation connects contents; in 2, the relation 





(1) 





(2) 





(3) 
is bare, and connects nothing; in 3, the relation connects variables, 
In 1 there is a relation, but no universal; in 2, there is a universal, 
but no relation; in 3 alone is there a relation and a universal, the 
universal of a relation. Hence, unless an entity other than a con- 
tent (a constant) and a variable can be supposed our thesis is es- 
tablished. The proof is inductive since it rests upon the belief that 
we think of nothing except constants and variables. But no third 
possibility has ever been suggested and we seem safe in thinking 
that contents and variables exhaust the field of entities. The uni- 
versal of a relation, then, connects ‘‘some’’ content with ‘‘some”’ 
other content. We have two references beyond. 

Instead of starting with the relation we may begin with the 
variable. What is it? It is a blank space to be filled in one or 
more ways. How do we grasp it? It is not a content of acquaint- 
ance, since contents exist and whatever exists is determinate. How 
then is it thought? By content, or by context (or by miracle). 
Hence it is thought by context.‘ It is the term of a relation. Such 
relational blanks have been well-known in logic since Charles Peirce. 
And James in the chapter on ‘‘Conception’’ in the Principles of 
Psychology stated this wider meaning of objective reference without 
the restrictions of his usual view: 

Even when we have no intrinsie acquaintance with the nature of a thing, 
if we know «any of the relations of it at all, anything about it, that is enough 
to individualize and distinguish it from all the other things which we might 
mean. Many of our topics of discourse are thus problematical, or defined by 
their relations only. We think of a thing about which certain facts must obtall, 
but we do not yet know how the thing will look when it is realized. 

The natural possibility or impossibility of the thing does not touch the 
question of its conceivability in this problematic way. ‘‘ Round square,’’ ‘¢black- 
white thing’’ are absolutely definite conceptions. 


4It should be clearly understood that when we speak of knowing something 
by its context we do not mean the context of our conscious content. Rather the 
content in consciousness is the context of the thing meant. 
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How do we know which things we cannot imagine unless by first conceiving 
them, meaning them, and not other things? 


This is the knowledge of description of Russell. And although 
Whitehead in The Concept of Nature makes use of this doctrine 
mainly for space and time relations, he has one general statement: 
“This disclosure of an entity as a relatum without further specific 
discrimination of quality is the basis of our concept of significance.’’ 
It is rather the meaning of significance. Recently Knight Dunlap 
incorporated this notion of the concept into his Elements of Scientific 
Psychology. 

If we reflect a little on the nature of a variable, we shall see that 
it ean not exist. Everything that exists is determinate. The vari- 
able is indeterminate. It is nothing in itself. It can be only some- 
thing meant. It is an object of reference. The relation together 
with the variable is the thought of ‘‘some’’ determinate content— 
the thought of ‘‘some’’ existence. 

The variable in our account is not the variable of the proposi- 
tional function of the mathematical logicians but what, following 
Peano, they have called the apparent variable, ‘‘some.’’ The prop- 
ositional function taken by itself seems to be purely symbolic, as 
Russell in one place acknowledges. The relation which we are con- 
sidering together with its variables is a proposition. This could 
easily be shown in detail, but our time is too limited to undertake it. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we may barely notice the 
connection between the objective reference and implication. Im- 
plications are either identical, analytic, or synthetic. The objective 
reference is the basis of all synthetic implication. 

(The remaining theses of this paper must be stated with great 
brevity.) 

II. So far we have considered the universal of the relation with 
its two variables. But probably relations with one constant term 
are more important in our actual thought. In dyadic relations either 
relatum alone (James’ case) or referent alone, or both referent and 
relatum (as above in diagram 3), or neither referent nor relatum 
may be variables. Hence there are three forms of objective refer- 
ence (Diagrams 3, 4, and 5). In the relation of sequence with the 

R 

C xX (4) 
R ; 

xX C (5) 


referent a variable and the relatum a constant (diagram 5) we have 
the needed backward reference. (Stout, Woodbridge, Lovejoy, etc.) 
III. The relation may be triadic, tetradic, n-adic. Here we have 
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the ‘‘shadowy scheme’’ of James, ‘‘the shadowy scheme of the form 
of an opera, play or book, which remains in our mind and on which 
we pass judgment when the actual thing is done.’’ Because of 
human infirmity, the n will not be very large. The relation may be 
monadic, the attribute or simple predicate. An attribute, strictly 
speaking, is not a connection, a relation, but the generalized notion 
of relation is legitimate. An attribute or simple predicate can not 
exist alone; it requires one other content. The universal of the at- 
tribute refers to one variable. We might have begun our exposition 
with the attribute and then generalized to relations or transitive ad- 
jectives, as Johnson calls them. That which refers beyond is always 
a predicate. 

IV. The constant term of any relation may be a substantive uni- 
versal. Bradley and Royce (the latter with great lucidity in the 
Supplementary Essay to the Conception of God) taught us that every 
focal content is a universal, and the recent Representative Realists 
have rightly insisted upon it. This is not the place to investigate 
the nature of the universal and the particular. The writer believes 
that all contents are essences and admit of two or more logically 
possible instances. I prefer to call universals only those contents 
which de facto exist in more than one instance, and particulars those 
which de facto exist once only. With these distinctions in mind the 
constant term of a relation may be either a particular or a universal. 
The universal, as Bradley so well said, is content divorced from its 
existence. It is sundered from the here and now—the duration 
block. It follows that the reference to the variable is no longer tied 
down or spiked (as with James) to the specious present. A monadic 
relation or a dyadic relation connecting a universal with a single 
variable is a general notion. 

V. In the duration block two references may be in the mind at 
once. Thus: 


R, R, 
Xx, C,, and X, C, 


The two variables may be regarded as identical. Hence we have in 


effect 
Ri Ci 
re 
R 2 C2 








This is thought-synthesis, as opposed to the synthesis of imagination. 
The object of this synthesis is meaningful, but it may not exist and 
hence we may have error, or fiction. This explains mere meaning, 
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meaning which does not exist. It is a commonplace that the constit- 
uents of all objects of all thoughts are a matter of acquaintance. 
But the synthesis may be very elaborate and transcend any or all 
experience. 

Nearly all of our meanings are syntheses of this sort. The syn- 
thetic objects are all propositions. We have not the space to examine 
the different classes of propositions. Suffice it to say that synthetic 
meanings may be either affirmed or denied. The formal implications 
of Russell are all denials of such syntheses. A well-grounded logic 
must include the psychological state of denial as well as that of asser- 
tion. It is the want of such an epistemic element that necessitates 
the creation of pseudo-concepts on the constitutive side of logic. 
(I use the terminology of Johnson.) To quote a phrase of my 
friend Dr. R. M. Blake, we have ‘‘the shadow of the epistemic on the 
sea of the constitutive.’? When we deny such a synthesis, one of 
the relations with its terms (including the variable) may be regarded 
as the only meaningful form of the propositional function of the 
symbolic logicians. 

VI. We have hitherto neglected purely verbal or symbolic as 
contrasted with partially intuitive, or acquaintive thinking. I ac- 
cept James’ account of the former as in the main correct. It is, 
however, possible, by a series of graphs, to exhibit in a clear manner 


the relation of the two. We will label the constant constituents, 
terms and relations, A, and the variable constituents X. W stands 
for words. (Diagrams 7 and 8 here stand for an indefinite series of 


| A | (6) 
= wees (7) 
[Al x J (8) 
| 
| 











|AW| xX (9) 
AW | X (10) 








possible diagrams. Diagram 6 represents pure acquaintance with no 
objective reference. Diagram 7 represents relatively pictorial think- 
ing, with an acquaintance with much of the essence of the object. 
Diagram 8 represents knowledge less intuitive and more a matter of 
reference. And diagram 10 represents purely symbolic thought. 
Diagram 9 represents the forms of verbal thinking where, as among 
Savages, children, and a certain school of psychologists, the word is 
regarded as a part of the object.) Intuitive thinking is then a series 


between pure acquaintance at one limit and pure symbolism at the 
other. 
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With a little patience the reader will see that we have removed 
the limitations of James’ account. We will take them in the reverse 
order of their mention. We have provided for the backward refer. 
ence. We have explained references to non-existences, as in fiction 
and error. We have accounted for general meanings. References 
to the remote past or future are, of course, symbolic. We may date 
events in their temporal order, but obviously no duration greater 
than the length of the duration block can be intuitive. We may 
think of an external world or other selves, because we are not con- 
fined to relations of psychological tendency. Constitutive error, as 
well as functional, has its place in our scheme. And we have devoted 
a separate section to the difference and the inter-connection of sym- 
bolic and intuitive thinking. Is the reference still a mystery? At 
least we have definitely located it. We proved that it is a conse- 
quence of the existence of relations taken together with the abstract- 
ing attention. The marvel is that the focus of attention is so attenu- 
ated, so fine that it can discern inseparables. There must be an 
objective reference when we grasp the universal of a relation. Once 
admit this grasp and the objective reference to the variable is neces- 
sary. Once admit the reference to the variable together with the 
synthesis on the variable and the objective reference we have pro- 
vided is sufficient. 

The entire theory of this paper may be regarded as two clarif- 
cations and six generalizations of James’ hypothesis. The writer 
first projected the main thesis here embodied without any conscious 
reference to James. He came upon it through an analysis of the 
nature of a relation. But he prefers to regard it as a continuation 
of James’ work. 

We began with making clear: first, that the ‘‘more beyond’’ is 
always a variable, and secondly, that in ordinary thought we are 
acutely attentive to the relational fringe. Then we generalized 


From: To: 
1. Relation of tendency Any relation. 
2. Variable as relatum Variable as relatum or referent 
or both. 
3. Dyadic relation N-adic relation. 
4. Concrete constant Any constant. 
5. One relation Synthesis of relations. 
6. Three somewhat disconnected _A single series with two limiting 
types of apprehension cases. 


There are two main types of pragmatism—the ethical view of 
James’ second lecture on pragmatism which was accepted by Schiller, 
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and the more profound hypothesis of the remainder of James’ writ- 
ings and of Dewey. The latter was based upon James’ hypothesis 
of objective reference (a reference restricted to the future). It is 
obviously self-refuting as it stands. Although pragmatism is self- 
refuting, a theory of truth, in my opinion, can be erected upon this 
generalized theory of reference, a theory which is identical with what 
the correspondence theory becomes when it is thoroughly analyzed. 
I propose to call this the synoptic theory. But this must remain at 
present a matter of reference. 


Wruuiam Savery. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 





‘““CONTIGUITY’’ AND ‘‘SUFFICIENT REASON”’ 


HE thesis of this paper is that ‘‘contiguity,’’ and correlative 

considerations of ‘‘continuity,’’ virtually determine the mean- 

ing of ‘sufficient reason’’ as a mode of explanation. That is, ‘‘conti- 

guity’’ and ‘‘continuity’’ are conceptual instruments which practi- 
cally exhaust the requirements of the law of sufficient reason. 

Accepting the formulation of this law by Schopenhauer,— 
‘Every part of the universe may be regarded as a function of every 
other part’’—the limit of scientific explanation becomes, as Bosan- 
quet phrased it : ‘‘Reality being a system of reciprocally determining 
parts, every part or feature of reality may be regarded as a conse- 
quent to which some other part or parts, or ultimately the whole, 
stands as ground.’’ Regardless of the degree of thoroughness we 
achieve in working out this principle, the instrumentality employed 
for effecting it is the discovery either of intermediate factors or an 
underlying ground which will serve to establish a logical connection 
between two or more elements in the universe. It becomes the prob- 
lem of logic to inquire into the nature of such intermediate or tran- 
scendent factors, and it is the purpose of this paper to show that such 
an inquiry will result in the conclusion that ‘‘contiguity’’ and ‘‘con- 
tinuity’’ practically exhaust the analysis of such instrumental factors 
ag achieve logical explanation. 

Consider first the ‘‘ground’’ of judgment in the sense of a 
transcendent connection between two elements. Why does milk 
sour during a thunder storm, or why do we assert that each musical 
tone has a peculiar vibration frequency, or why is there a correlation 
between famines in India and the heavy receipts of furs by the 
Hudson Bay Company? Milk sours during a thunder storm, we say, 
because of the warm weather, which is alike conducive to lactic fer- 
mentation on the one hand and air currents and increase in humidity 
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eontent of the air on the other. The thunder storm may have no 
more effect on the milk than the milk does on the thunder storm, 
but both may be amenable to a common underlying factor. So also, 
a musical tone is not produced by the vibrations recorded on a mov- 
ing drum; both are effects of the vibration-frequency which we at- 
tribute to the physical sub-stratum. In this case, scientist becomes 
metaphysician, just as he does when he talks about the ether or atoms 
or molecules. And it is no more beyond the realm of possibility to 
attribute both famine in India and fecundity among the animals 
of Canada to sun-spots, than it is to reéstablish the truth of the old 
doctrine of ‘‘ planting potatoes by the light of the moon’’: for moon- 
light is polarized light, and this has an experimentally demonstrable 
effect on germinating plants. 

We are not interested, however, so much in the logical process 
of establishing the ground of connection between two elements, as 
we are in the succeeding logical steps. Once the ground is selected, 
whether it be physical or metaphysical or possibly even psycho- 
logical,—the fear of the unluckiness of Friday the 13th may con- 
tribute to make it disastrous—the logical relation between the two 
elements which we are trying to connect is established by discovering 
intermediate factors between the ground and the observed effects, 
This is the method of historical inquiry and genetic analysis. An 
antecedent ‘‘cause’’ is selected and then a plausible case is fashioned 
by introducing between this causal base and its various effects 
sufficient intermediate factors to satisfy the scientific mind. A com- 
mon fallacy met with in such processes is that which attempts to 
make one effect the cause of the contemporaneous effect of a common 
ground. Industrial conditions and party control are often thus 
confusedly related. Much of the misunderstanding of the evolu- 
tionary theory is due to the quarrel as to whether ‘‘men’’ are de- 
scended from ‘‘monkeys.’’ It is as absurd to argue this point as 
to determine the direct connection between the tips of two twigs; 
the relation is to be sought through the branches and perhaps even 
through the trunk. The ‘‘missing link’’ is not to be sought for be- 
tween ‘‘man’’ and ‘‘monkey,’’ but between some common ante- 
cedent form and both of these effects. When science ‘‘explains’”’ 
experiences, such as sensations, it often is guilty of the same con- 
fusion: it regards the vibration-effects as the ground of the experi- 
ences, whereas both are effects of what, after all, involves a metaphys 
ical assumption. In general, science attributes all experiences to 
evidences in the visual field: it resolves all events to mass, time, and 
space, each of which is recorded and measured on a dial which 18 
read. This often prevents science from realizing the difficulty of 
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explanation, which lies not so much in the selection of a ground of 
explanation or in the correlation of observed events, but rather in the 
effort to insert between this ground and its observed effects those 
intermediate factors which constitute logical explanation. 

When we insert between two elements of the universe—whether 
between two phenomena or between a ground and its phenomenal 
effects—the intermediate elements which are necessary to explain 
their connection, just what specifications do we have to observe? 
Obviously this, to interject sufficient intermediate factors to permit 
of an uninterrupted rational passage from ground to effect or from 
one element in question to another. This may be accomplished in 
any one of four ways. (i) We may choose enough intermediate 
elements so that all of the members of the series, including the two 
end members which are being related, overlap. Most thought-connec- 
tions are of this type, as are also most events. (ii)To say, however, 
that therefore only such elements as overlap offer the possibility 
of causal relation, is not necessarily true. For the intervening ele- 
ments may have only a point or plane in common. Most physical 
impacts, with the resultant effects, are of this type, except for cer- 
tain exaggerated statements as to what ‘‘really’’ does happen at the 
common surface. When a brick breaks a window, it is true that the 
brick never ‘‘really’’ does touch the window, but it is also true that 
it never ‘‘really’’ overlaps it. The tangential relation is the limit 
of the possible relations, and is a satisfactory representative of the 
class of relations which holds in mechanical impact. (iii) Not even 
the tangential relation is necessary to establish the ‘‘nextness’’ im- 
plied in contiguity. At least it was not necessary for Eliza to have 
solid ice or strictly contiguous cakes of ice between her and the Ohio 
shore to escape from slave soil. Any set of homogeneous elements— 
it is meaningless to discuss this matter in reference to heterogeneous 
elements—may be said to be contiguous if between any two elements 
it is impossible to insert a third. This is essentially the meaning of 
the contiguity of molecules or atoms. I may fill a barrel with 
apples until the barrel is ‘‘full’’—of apples; regardless of how many 
peas, or how much ashes or water I may pour in successively. The 
bricks in a wall or a walk are ‘‘next’’ to each other regardless of 
the intervening mortar, if between any two bricks no other brick 
ean be inserted. Geometric proof—in fact all mathematical induc- 
tion—is possible by virtue of this relationship. (iv) Indeed, as has 
been said, Eliza was probably satisfied with floating cakes of ice and 
did not stickle even on specification (iii) for contiguity. Leaping 
across considerable expanses of open water and possibly even inter- 
vening cakes of ice, has ever been the method of scientific Elizas. 
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Certainly mathematical proof may be of this type: even if we grant 
that a geometric proof has steps which are tangential, experts may 
meet and proceed without including those tangential steps in their 
arguments, because their intuitions may leap across gaps that would 
make the amateur gasp. Archeology and geology continually con- 
struct history with only fragmentary proof; and although it is true 
that the intervening steps are inserted by fabrication, the fact re- 
mains that bridges of inference rest on factual piers that are further 
apart than the fractional part of another fact. 

Any one of these four methods of discovering an intervening 
factor may then be sufficient to establish the connection between two 
elements or between a ground and its effects; although it is, of 
course, desirable to select the finest instrument available or neces- 
sary to the analysis. 

When the two elements to be connected are members of an infi- 
nite series, such as space and time or the number system, the problem 
of exhausting the intervening members becomes impossible. For 
in any such ‘‘dense’’ series, between any two elements there is al- 
ways a third element: no member of such a series is ‘‘next’’ to any 
other member. To prove that the effects of the Japanese earthquake 
travelled continuously through space and time from the source, 
requires a unique method. That the shocks emanating from Japan, 
or the messages for help, or the tidal wave, were continuous between 
their sources and the points of observation, requires that we ‘‘sam- 
ple’’ intervening places. We choose, not ‘‘some’’ sample place, but 
‘‘any’’ place or places. If the observations at such sample places or 
times confirm the observations at the extremes, we are warranted in 
assuming that ‘‘all’’ intervening places conform to the rule. In 
mathematics, the selection of ‘‘any’’ point in an infinite series, ¢.9., 
any point in a line, allows us to assert the conclusions to be true of 
‘‘every’’ point under consideration, even though the point series be 
an infinite one and inexhaustible by any finite process, ‘‘Any”’ 
thus as a concept in scientific explanation, is ‘‘next’’ to ‘‘every”; 
it admits of the establishment of continuity in scientific proof, even 
when the content of that proof involves non-contiguous elements. 
And this makes possible the establishment of sufficient reason i0 
scientific demonstration. 

The failure to distinguish between the relations involved in ‘‘con- 
tiguity’’ and ‘‘continuity’’ respectively, led Zeno into his paradoxes 
and prevented many others since then from solving them. On the 
other hand, the proper combination of the concepts of ‘‘eontinuity”’ 
and ‘‘contiguity’’ permits us practically to exhaust the remaining 
meanings of ‘‘sufficient reason’’; the one permissible case of treating 
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a series of heterogeneous elements (see iii, p. 4). Since finite objects 
and events occupy space and endure in time, and since most scienti- 
fic facts may be correlated with the number system, it becomes pos- 
sible to establish a ‘‘sufficient reason’’ for the functional relations 
in the universe by resorting to ‘‘contiguity’’ as far as possible, and 
then connecting these fragmentary contiguous fields by the ‘‘con- 
tinuity’’ of a space or time or number or other infinite series. The 
connection, incidentally, is tangential. Thus when ‘‘mechanical 
impact’’ failed to account for certain physical phenomena, and ‘‘ac- 
tion at a distance’’ was resorted to in scientific explanation, the 
“ether’’ was concocted as an intervening factor. Subliminal psy- 
chological differentiations are inferred from vibration-frequency cor- 
relations that are analysed by introducing the fractional interme- 
diates between observed whole-number correlates. We have already 
mentioned how archeology and geology resort to an intervening time 
continuum between those events and objects which comprise parts 
of the total time continuum, but do not oceupy the whole of it by 
their occurrence or permanence. History is continually doing this. 
Members of a finite series—analyzed experience, e.g.—oceupy a place 
in the time or space or number series, in very much the same way that 
“any’’ point does. This means that the occupancy, by an object or 
event or any element, of any point or points in such a series, or in 
any integration of such series as in the space-time manifold, admits of 
its explanation with reference to other objects or events: for if mem- 
bers of the finite series fail to establish the connection, the infinite 
series can be relied on to accomplish this task, and, in fact, is con- 
stantly used in rational explanation. 

The question arises, What, aside from a description of the in- 
tervening factors, or of the ground and then of the consequently 
discovered intervening factors between it and the elements in ques- 
tion—what is ‘‘explanation’’ aside from these? If there is nothing 
else, then ‘‘sufficient reason’’ is exhausted by the concepts of ‘‘con- 
tiguity’’ and ‘‘continuity,’’ and these latter concepts are sufficiently 
determinative of the meaning of ‘‘sufficient reason’’ to warrant us 
in substituting their analytically instrumental superiority for a 
much misused term. 


C. F. Taruscx. 
Stare UNiversiry oF Iowa. 
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Education as the Psychologist Sees It. W. B. Pmussury. New 
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Old and New Viewpoints in Psychology. Kniaut Dunuap. St. 
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In a day when the arch behaviorists hold the center of the stage, 
and when even the assumptions of the mechanists are taken as the 
law and the gospel, it is interesting that a new edition of Professor 
Titchener’s A Beginner’s Psychology should appear. Little in this 
book differs fundamentally from the edition of 1915; the changes are 
for the most part those of condensation, or elaboration for greater 
clarity. There is to be found, throughout, the same formally log- 
ical organization of material; the same subject-matter, mind; the 
same only method, introspection; and the same emphasis upon care- 
ful experimental technique. The references at the ends of the 
chapters are limited almost solely to the writings of James, Sully, 
Titchener, and Wundt. Galton, Binet, Freud, Pawlow, and Watson 
are as if they had never written. 

In the next two volumes are exhibited interesting metamorphoses: 
in the one, a psychologist turns educationalist ; in the other, an edu- 
eationalist turns psychologist. Professor Pillsbury has been known 
to generations of students through his Essentials of Psychology and 
his Fundamentals of Psychology. We can hardly blame him for 
trimming his garment to the current mode. Reduce the material 
on the nervous system and sensation; head the chapter on memory 
‘‘The Art of Study’’; add chapters on measurements, statistics, in- 
dividual differences, and the transfer of training; work with one eye 
on ‘‘the child’’ and ‘‘the school,’’ give the result an appealing title; 
and presto! The deed is done,—and done better, it may be added, 
than many of the current texts in educational psychology do it. 

The reverse of this performance has been successfully accom- 
plished by Professor Gates, whose Psychology for Students of Edw 
cation met with such instantaneous popularity a year or two ago. 
It is only natural that there should be a real demand for a similarly 
clear, scientifically founded, and unbiased book for students of psy- 
chology who are not planning to teach. This book aims to meet that 


need by certain rather fundamental modifications including the sub- 


stitution of illustrations and applications drawn from diverse fields, 
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the enlargement of the section on conscious states and processes, and 
a rewriting of the chapter on instinct. Teachers of psychology the 
country over will welcome a textbook for beginners which is not the 
handbook of a cult. 

The book by Knight Dunlap is one more in his little series of col- 
lected lectures and papers which are neither textbooks, though he 
is a professor, nor monographs, though he is an experimentalist. In 
them he dares to be ‘‘popular,’’ which means to write so that the 
untechnically trained English-speaking adult can understand and 
enjoy. And he dares to ‘‘philosophize,’’ which here means that he 
has stepped out of his laboratory and climbed a high hill to endeavor 
to comprehend the progress of scientists and others in one glance, 
to find out where they are going and why. There is little in the 
book that would not be familiar to the psychologist and profitable 
to the lay reader. The chapters on reading character from external 
signs and on the psychological factors of spiritualism should not 
be read by any who prefer to be duped. 

The chapter on mental measurements similarly presents the 
point of view of psychologists in a field where there is occasionally 
much excitement chiefly on the part of those who know little of what 
it is all about. The chapter on the comic gathers together in a far 
from dull fashion the various explanations of when and why we 
laugh. Inferiority (not complex) seems to be the chief reason which 
subsumes most of the others; the release of a repression is not men- 
tioned, for Professor Dunlap is an anti-Freudian; but this would 
seem as good an explanation as some of the other admittedly specu- 
lative ones which are included. 

In many ways the best chapter is the one entitled ‘‘Present Day 
Schools of Psychology.’’ Deploring the fact that people generally 
feel that they know more about psychology than the psychologist, the 
author suggests that popular psychological speculations have come, 
not from the psychologists themselves, but from the anatomists, phi- 
losophers, physicians, and historians. It is the Galls, the Lockes, the 
Freuds, and the Robinsons who have attracted most attention. He 
goes on to show that the three outstanding schools of psychology to- 
day have taken their rise from the idea philosophy of Malebranche, 
transmitted through Locke and James. Introspectionalism heads the 
list, with its insistence upon the analysis of the contents of observa- 
ti and then as Titchenerian structuralism leads the reactionary 
group against the broadening influences developing alongside of it. 
When behaviorism is traced to the same idea psychology, we become 
amazed. The ensuing discussion follows this school through its three 
phases: the McDougallian, seeking merely to correlate physiology 
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more closely with psychology; the Watsonian, banishing introspec. 
tion; and the present phase admitting it back again incognito as 
‘‘verbal report.’’ Then, comes the still more amazing indictment 
of behaviorism: ‘‘It does not sufficiently emphasize the study of 
behavior, and second, it permits itself rash and hasty inferences from 
behavior imperfectly studied.’’ 

Professor Dunlap’s conclusion concerning the third outgrowth of 
the idea psychology, psychoanalysis, as would be expected, is even 
more damning. Believing that the movement has been so popular 
because it deals with sex problems and because it offers a system of 
mental healing, he says: ‘‘So far as I can make out at the present 
time, Freud and his disciples have contributed nothing of value to 
psychology.’’ 

Concerning the instincts—vexed topic still—he suggests that in- 
stinct is not an explanation but an abstraction, and that the classi- 
fication of instincts a psychologist uses may be selected to suit his 
purposes much as a mathematical physicist would select his geometry 
perhaps preferring some other system to the Euclidian. No mention 
is made of the gestalt or configuration psychology, the most recent 
‘‘viewpoint’’ which, with its background of German philosophy, is 
troubling many psychologists these days. Perhaps this will be dis- 
cussed in a later lecture. 

With this random selection of new books in his hand, what does 
the psychologist see as he looks at his world? Not all good nor all 
bad. Among other things, he sees ‘‘systems’’ and ‘‘schools’’ of 
psychology continuing to bask for a time in public favor and then 
be cast into outer darkness because they try to reject the facts that 
do not fit in with their speculative explanations; beginners’ books 
lining up either as surveys or as manuals for purposes of indoctrina- 
tion; masses of people flocking to all sorts of self-advertised charla- 
tans; college professors telling these same people about the cults and 
quacks, giving them facts which could teach them there is yet no 
final truth, no pink pill panacea. And alongside of all the hullabaloo 
there are the laboratory scientists, neither pro nor anti, even accept 
ing some of the pronouncements of the ‘‘schools’’ as tentative hy- 
potheses, and continuing their careful scientific experimentation. 


Wa. Cuark Trow. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Dynamic Psychology. Dom THomas VERNES Moorz. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1924. Pp. viii + 444. 
The purpose of Dynamic Psychology, as stated in the preface, is 
to attempt to present the essentials of a course in Psychology that 
will give the students: (a) an insight into the modern trends of Psy- 
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chology; (6) a foundation for a practical understanding of his own 
inner life . . . , and (c) an introduction to the clinical problems of 
Psychology. To this end the author treats such topics as the analy- 
sis of mind; stimulus and response in human behavior; human emo- 
tional life; the driving forces of human nature, psycho-analysis and 
psychotherapy ; and, finally, volitional control. 

The elements of mind are classified into: (a) mental functions 
which include reception, construction, and conservation; (b) mental 
products, which include representative actions of consciousness and 
appetitive reactions of consciousness, the latter either necessary, as 
affective or creative products; or free, as acts of will; and (c) mental 
dispositions including general temperament or character, and special 
habits. The author rejects the conditioned reflex and the behavior- 
istic hypotheses as explanations of human behavior, and also points 
out logical fallacies inherent in Loeb’s identification of animal in- 
stinct with photo-chemical reactions. He states that the James- 
Lange theory of emotion reverses the real order of sequence in the 
causal process, but admits that the perception of bodily resonance 
must necessarily be an element in the emotional complex. Intellec- 
tual insight into the situation, he believes, is the cause of the emotion. 

Desire is a ‘‘craving that we experience to seek or produce a sit- 
uation in which impulsive tendencies may be satisfied or natural 
wants may be supplied.’’ For the management of desires is sug- 
gested, among other things, the establishment of a hierarchy of 
wishes in which there shall be ‘‘one supreme end of life to which 
everything else must conform’’ and the subordination in this scheme 
of the lower and sensual to the higher and intellectual. The conflict 
of desires is described in infancy, childhood, and later life, and the 
part which the self-ideal plays in it is emphasized. The conflict may 
be solved either by one of the ‘‘Psychotaxes,’’ a word used to desig- 
nate the normal means of adjustment to pleasant or unpleasant 
situations, or by some form of ‘‘Parataxes,’’ an abnormal emotional 
adjustment without general or permanent impairment, or by psy- 
choneurosis or psychosis. ‘‘Parataxes’’ of depression, anxiety, and 
defense are described with their etiology, and both desirable and 
undesirable forms of compensation and sublimation are discussed. 

The capital sin of psychoanalysis is the neglect of the historical 
and the ignoring of empirical investigation. Jung’s theories, as 
Well as Freud’s, are criticized and the therapy of the former is de- 
scribed as an improvement over the latter since it includes a recog- 
nition of the necessity for synthesis as well as analysis. The con- 
tributions of Adler in his discovery of the réle which an inferior 
organ may play in a conflict and the value of a plan of life, and of 
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Adolph Meyer in his description of the individual as a living per. 
sonality, are recognized. The author recommends the use of differ. 
ent methods for different forms of conflict and describes a technique 
of examination and treatment which includes not only analysis, but 
the supplying of a solution of the difficulty by the physician. The 
first step, he states, is usually the cessation of idleness. 

From the phenomena observed in attention, emotion, conflict, 
etc., Moore argues for the existence of the human will, describing the 
act of will as a unit experience, a mental element with its own qual- 
ity, intensity, and duration. The cause of a voluntary movement js 
the understanding of what is to be done plus a fiat, an act of voli- 
tion, which produces a neuro-muscular codrdination. For volitional 
training are recommended exercises in the keeping of resolutions 
and the development of a high, noble unit plan of life with ideals 
and principles of conduct, a lofty conception of virtues, and an 
esthetic appreciation of the beauty and value of the moral life. 
Freedom consists not in choosing to be happy, ‘‘since that is neces- 
sary,’’ but in choosing the means that make us happy. Evidence of 
freedom of the will is found in man’s belief in his own and others’ 
responsibility, and this freedom is not incompatible with the law of 
the conservation of energy. 

The author cites various factors which operate to put the con- 
cept of the soul in ill-repute in psychology and uses biological and 
philosophical arguments to prove its existence. The biological ar- 
guments are based upon the phenomena of growth which, according 
to Driesch, can not be explained as due wholly either to internal or 
to external physical factors. 

The book seems to the reviewer to suffer from a certain looseness 
of organization which makes the transition from one topic to another 
often abrupt. The classification of mental elements is, possibly, 
needlessly complex, and the critical student may find many conclu- 
sions with which he may not agree, though he may admire the logical 
skill of the writer. 

Of the three tasks which the author sets himself the last two are 
especially well fulfilled. The naive reader is almost certain to close 
the book with a much better understanding of his own problems and 
those of clinical psychology. One is impressed by the excellence 
of the practical advice offered and the common sense of the treatment 
suggested. The similarity between the normal and abnormal reac- 
tions to conflict is well emphasized and the contributions of various 
psychiatrists analyzed in unprejudiced fashion. 

Whether one believes that the author has given a satisfactory in- 
sight into the modern trends of psychology will depend upon the 
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point of view of the critic. The book may appear to many critical 
readers merely as an ingenuous defense of what may be called Fac- 
ulty Psychology. The question of mental tests, much data concern- 
ing sensation, memory, learning, individual differences which usually 
appear in books purporting to survey modern problems are omitted 
for lack of space. The author makes up for this possible deficiency 
by including a great deal of material concerning the dynamics of 
human behavior—a field often neglected in the introductory book. 
The discussion of volition is especially inclusive. It is refreshing 
to find a writer who has the courage to attempt to solve the prob- 
lems of freedom of the will and of the existence of the soul in terms 
of modern psychology. 

It seems to the reviewer that a very stimulating introduction to 
the problems of the mind might be afforded the more intelligent stu- 
dent, by requiring him to read such a book as Watson’s Psychology 
from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist in connection with Moore’s 
Dynamic Psychology. 


Georaina S. GATEs. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 


The Psychology of Human Society. An Introduction to Sociological 
Theory. CHarutes A. Exuwoop. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1925. Pp. xvi + 495. 


Although this work is put forward as a ‘‘study of the psychic 
processes involved in the origin, development, structure, and fune- 
tioning of group life’’ (p. 16), the author devotes his attention almost 
entirely to the high and misty entities of sociological theory. The 
discussion is carried on in the terms of an extremely abstract psy- 
chology. The sociological counters include such concepts as ‘‘social 
coérdination,’’ ‘‘social continuity,’’ ‘‘social change,’’ ‘‘social order,”’ 
“social progress,’’ while on the psychological side we are paid in the 
money of instinct, habit, feeling, intelligence, and rationality. Both 
sets of terms are used with almost complete lack of reference to con- 
crete particulars. Thus, for example, one is left with the impression 
that human beings are affected by habit rather than by habits. No 
objective description, and no psychological analysis, of any specific 
group activity is presented. As a result the book gives an almost 
intolerable impression of morbid terminological self-consciousness 
(a disease which the psychiatrists should certainly christen ‘‘ Acad- 
emicitis’’), and it is consistently vague from start to finish. 

The work is very largely a rewording and expansion of the au- 
thor’s Introduction to Social Psychology (1917). The chief change 
18 to be found in the slightly more prominent position given to the 
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social group in the analysis. There is a new chapter on primary or 
face-to-face groups which illustrates this tendency. There are no 
striking developments, however, for the idea of the group as the 
proper subject-matter of the study nowhere becomes structural and 
determining. There is some slight indication of an enlarged ae. 
quaintance with recent anthropological theory, but no actual con- 
structive use of anthropological data. The remarks on instinct are 
toned down to make them accord more closely with contemporary 
attitudes. There is a wavering tendency to recognize the social im. 
portance of other aspects of feeling than sympathy and the conscious- 
ness of kind. The enlarged chapter on intelligence preaches its 
necessity more earnestly, but neglects to tell the reader how he is to 
become intelligent. 

The author’s paragraphs on language and his remarks on inven- 
tion and discovery impressed the reviewer more favorably than 
other parts of the book. 

JOHN SToRcK. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Mind: Its Origin and Goal. GrorcE Barton Cutten. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1925. Pp. xiv + 213. 

The Infe of Mind. E. Jorpan. Indianapolis: Charles W. Laut & 
Co. 1925. Pp. vi + 324. 


President Cutten apparently means by mind the instincts de- 
veloped in racial experience plus intelligence which modifies them. 
He discusses the relation of instinct to intelligence, the origin of 
morality and religion, the degeneration threatened by the melting- 
pot, the relation of intelligence to size of the brain, and the proper 
age for marriage. Most of his book is an elaboration of the two con- 
tentions that in regard to mind ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny 
and that improvement of mind is to be brought about by eugenics. 
The book is clearly written, without unusual prejudice and with 4 
good bit of common sense. Unfortunately, however, the author’s 
equipment is that of the layman. He seems to be ignorant of most 
of the work that has been done in his field. ‘‘To give some idea of 
the latest conception concerning the content and extent of instinctive 
human action,’’ he cites no views other than those of McDougall; 
Sutherland seems to be the latest author consulted in regard to moral 
evolution ; his authority in ethnology is apparently Madison Grant; 
and as a historian he makes the unqualified statement that the orig- 
inal settlers of this country were ‘‘Nordics of the better class, and 
the early immigrants into the country down to 1850 were also Nor- 
dic.”’ 
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Professor Jordan has a different meaning for mind. For him 
mind is the principle of unity and order in experience. Unity has 
its beginning in the perceptual organization of the facts of life into 
usable groups and manifests itself in memory, inference, and specu- 
lative imagination. His analysis of the organization taking place 
in inference, in volition, in morality, in art, and in the practical and 
social life does not involve breaking up experience into sensations 
or other abstract elements—‘‘the obvious fact is that we do not have 
any simple experiences, and that there is no element of our mind- 
life which can be made to stand forth as real except as its very being 
connects it with other experiences which must be present there.’’ 
Professor Jordan’s analysis seems to be Hegelian in type—‘‘it is 
peculiarly the meaning of instinct to mediate the relation of particu- 
lar to universal, of fact to law, and thus to provide in the continuity 
of the life process, conditioned as it is upon ultimate change, the 
character of permanence which is taken as the guaranty of the real’’ 
—and the spirit of much of his analysis reminds one strongly of the 
poetic outline in the Phenomenology of the development of self-con- 
sciousness—‘‘ The [printing] press is not therefore, and never can be, 
a whole, for it is tied by its purposes and function upon the rock 
of endless repetition.’’ It is the spirit rather than the content that 
is reminiscent of Hegel, for Professor Jordan is a non-conformist 
and an original thinker. His style is lucid and sometimes piquant; 
and certainly he has many suggestive insights. The question that 
arises in regard to his book is whether the type of theorizing that it 
represents is not largely juggling with words, or to put it more 
charitably, is not the imaginative dramatizing of a poetic soul. How- 
ever that may be, not all of the book can be dismissed as poetry ; and 
even the poetry of a sensitive and original mind is not without its 


truths. C. M. Perry. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


S. McC. Butt, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, has been appointed Associate Professor of 
Philosophy in the Pennsylvania State College. 

Dr. Mattoon Monroe Curtis, Handy Professor of Philosophy at 
Western Reserve University since 1891, retires this summer with 
the title of Professor Emeritus. He is succeeded by Dr. Jared 
Sparks Moore, who has been connected with the Department of Phi- 
losophy since 1907. 

Dr. James Quinter Holsopple, Instructor in Psychology at Yale 
University, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Psychology at 
Western Reserve University. 

Dr. Ray H. Dotterer of Pennsylvania State College has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Psychology in Franklin and Marshall College. 











